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TO GENEALOGISTS AND THOSE 
INTERESTED IN OLD DEEDS. 


YAN ANYONE help the Enquirer to find a 

Collection of OLD SAXON DEEDS refer- 
ring to the BENTHALL FAMILY OF 
SHROPSHIRE? Certain Saxon Deeds without 
date were sold when Mr. Francis Benthall 
died in 1903, and were bought by Mr. Boone. 
It is believed Mr. Boone is dead and his Col- 
lection of Deeds dispersed. If anyone having 
any of his Deeds relating to the Three Saxon 
Thains Elmer, Elmund and Alward, who 
founded the Benthall Family, or to any of 
the early Benthalls mentioned in Lants’ Pedi- 
gree of 1599, will communicate with Box No. 
238, “‘ Notes & Queries,” they will be conferring 
the greatest assistance to the Heralds College 
and the Family. The enquirer will be pre- 
pared to help with any expense connected with 
allowing the Heralds College to see the Deeds 
in question. The Examiners must see these 
Deeds before the earlier part of the Family 
Pedigree can be registered. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.B.22. 


POR SALE.—The complete FOURTH SERIES 





of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” consisting | 


of twelve volumes and the General Index 
bound in publisher’s cloth cases (one volume 
with leather back) in fair congition. Cfiers 
to: Box 237, “ Notes and Queries,” 20, High 
Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


When replying to 
Mention “‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


advertisements _ please 
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“SIXPENCE. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 


| ph response to the recent discussions 
: expressing uncertainty as to the History 
of the Book of Job, the following extracts, 
taken from the Bible, will be of interest to 
the inquirers. “There was a Man in the 
Land of Hus whose name was Job.” This 
Book takes its name from the holy man of 
whom it treats, who according to the more 
probable opinion was of the race of Esau and 
the same as Jobab, King of Edom, mentioned 
in Genesis xxxvi. 33. It is uncertain who 
was the writer of it. Some attribute it to 
Job himself, others to Moses, or some one of 
the Prophets. In the Hebrew it is written 
in verse, from the beginning of the third 
chapter to the forty-second chapter. 


BOOK OF JOB. 


C. I. 1, Hus.—The Land of Hus was a part of 
Edom, as appears trom Lamen. Jeremias, 
C. IV. 21. Book of Job. See note. 

Jobab, King of Edom, in the Land of Seir, 
Mount Seir, was a descendant of Hsau, the 
father of the Edomites in Mount Seir, son of 

, Isaac. He was one of the kings that ruled in 
' the Land of Edom before the Children of Israel 
had a king.—Book of Genesis, xxxvi. 33. 

Job, either of the race of Nachor, or as 
seemeth more probable of Esau, lived at the 
same time in which the Children of Israel 
were oppressed with servitude in Egypt. Job 
wrote the History of his affliction in the 
Arabian tongue, which Moses translated into 
Hebrew.—See ‘An Historical & Chronological 
Index to the Old Testament.’ 

History SrTupent. 


BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 


CLI. 


LUE CLOTH BINDING CASES for Vol. 151 

(July-Dec., 1926) are now available and may 

be obtained from “ NOTES AND QUERIES,” 

20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, Eng- 

land, direct or through local bookbinders. 

The Cases are also on sale at 22, Essex Street, 
| Strand, W.C.2. 


Price 3s., postage 3d. 








For Sale.—Notes and Queries. 


HE FIFTH, SIXTH and SEVENTH SERIES, 

36 bound volumes (1874 to 1879). Would be 
separately.—Offers to A.H., Box 193, 

|e : Q., 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
ucks. 


| sold 
N. 








EXPERT VALUER FOR 
PROBATE AND ALL 





W.E. HURCOMB 


PEARLS, EMERALDS | 


PURPOSES. CALDER HOUSE, PICCADILLY, 
DIAMONDS 
| HOUSEHOLD LONDON, W.1. 
| ANCIENT SILVER, ete. | 
VALUATIONS Entrance, 1, Dover Street. 


(Castle, Mansion, or 
Cottage). 





*Phone: REGENT 0475. 


Valued or sold by 


Auction. 








Visitors to London are invited to 
The Piccadilly Auction Rooms 
(Calder House) to inspect the display 
of ancient Silver, Jewels and 
Antiques collected from the Ancestral 
Homes of England. To obtain the 
full value of your treasures, employ 
the Auctioneer with expert knowledge 
of values, and one who studies the 
customer’s interest before his own 
personal gain. Although it may seem 
| paradoxical, it is nevertheless a fact, 
| that if you wished to buy you could 
not do better than attend my rooms 
or instruct me to purchase on your 
behalf. It is simply a case of one 
person buying what another one 
wishes to sell that enables me to per- 
form a double service to the advan- 
tage of both buyer and seller. 


I have a fleet of motor cars and 
staff of experts constantly touring the 
country visiting the homes of the 
hard-pressed fixed income classes, 
who are compelled to part with their 





treasures in order to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of the tax collec- 
tor. For 21s. two of my representa- 


tives—one with a knowledge of Plate 
and Jewels, and the other Pictures, 
Porcelain, Old Furniture, Objects of 
Art, etc.—will call and impart all 
the information they can, and, if 
necessary, bring the jewels and silver 
away in the car. If desired, a third 
will also call to confer with those 
who wish to sell their landed property 
by auction or by private treaty, to 
talk about valuations for mortgages, 
dilapidations, and all such matters 
undertaken by a surveyor. 


Valuations for Probate, Insurance, 
etc., at moderate fees. Weekly Auc- 
tion Sales of Pearls, Diamonds, Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate. No buying- 
in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe 
registered post. 


W. E. HURCOMB, Calder House 
(Entrance: 1, Dover Street), 
Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


’Phone: Regent 6878—9. 


HURCOMB 
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Memorabilia. 


LOOKING through the interesting June 

number of the Quarterly Journal of the 
New York Historical Association we were 
much entertained by a paper about Dis- 
coveries made in the British Camps of the 
time of the American Revolution. The first 
idea that remains existed arose from the 
unearthing of the few bits of British army 
equipment on Manhattan Island in 1890. 
These were principally buttons (with regi- 
mental badges) and refuse and, in par- 
ticular, barrel hoops; but the study of them 
and of finds and Fort St. George led on to 
the regular exploration of British camps, 
of which half-a-dozen during the past thirty 
years have been located and searched, within 
the city limits of New York. Thus, by 
prodding with a steel sounding-rod the hill- 
side between Seaman Avenue and Payson 
Avenue, sixty-four sites of dug-out huts were 
discovered, which were then excavated. Amid 
the contents were wine-glasses thought to 
have been broken after the toast of the 
King; firetongs made of barrel-hoops, and 
pokers of bayonets; the candlestick which 
lighted the last merry night in camp, and 
the silver button of an officer. This was 
named Camp 17 because of the frequency 
| of objects belonging to the 17th regiment; 





| but many others occupied it at different 
times, and with the 40th regiment there, 
there were also thirty-one women and twenty 
| children. Their presence accounts for the 
| appearance of slate-pencils, marbles, little 
| pewter cups and saucers and a tiny silver 
| thimble. The soldiers smoked white clay 
| pipes bearing the initials ‘‘W. G.’’ and 
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“TT. D.,’’ and the writer of the paper, Mr. | 
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—————. 


just been supplied with an aluminium leg, 


W. L. Calver, says that these pipe-makers’ | Do any other Zoological Gardens contain 


names have not yet been traced, but that a 
“7. D.” is still slang for a clay pipe. 
Among the badges found in this camp were 
those respectively of Butler’s Rangers and 
of the 71st Highlanders; and a belt-plate 
of the ‘* First Friedrich ’’ Hessian regiment 
was a good find in one of the dumps. 
N The Times of Aug. 8 will be found an 
account of the exhibition in the 
Somerset village of Pill, of a hoard of 
between four and five thousand Roman coins 
found three years ago in a field at Clapton- 
in-Gordano by Mr. R. Egerton Godwin. 
They have been cleaned and classified and 
annotated by the British Museum experts, 
and are now arranged in glass cases in the 
Church Room of the village. Fifteen Em- 
perors are represented—most abundantly 
Victorinus and Tetricus. A _ considerable 


number of coins are not recorded in Cohen’s | 


‘ Médailles de l’Empire,’ and the British 
Museum authorities have picked out some 
thirty of them to fill gaps in the Museum 
collection. 
a few are of an alloy of silver and copper, 
and experts say they were minted in Gaul. 
Other objects found on the site suggest that 
this was the centre of some industry, but 
the purpose of the hoard remains obscure. 


HHOSE who are interested in Peter the 
Wild Boy and other children reared by 
animals will have noted the communication 


of the Johannesburg correspondent of the | 


Morning Post printed on Aug. 9. This des- 
cribes the ‘‘ baboon boy,’? known as Lucas, 
who was found among baboons about twenty- 
five years ago in the wilds of the South East 
Cape Province by two troopers of the old 
Cape Police. He has 


brought back to humanity by life and train- | 


ing on a farm, where he now dwells as a 
useful worker, having nothing to say to 
kaboons, though he is willing to relate 
circumstances of his early days among them. 
In intelligence he has not quite caught up 
with his fellows, but in industry, reliability 
and physical strength he is their superior. 
He has given his heart, it would appear, 
to children, and delights in taking charge 
of his employer’s, with whom he is all gentle- 
ness and devotion. A curious characteristic 
is his total lack of sense of time. 
THE Leipzig correspondent of the Irish 
Times relates that at the Leipzig 
Zoological Gardens there is a crane who has 


Most of them are of bronze, but | 


been surprisingly | 


| animals with an artificial limb? 


| Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From 
MIST’s WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Saturpay, Aucusr 12, 1727. 

We hear from Paris, that the Lord 
Dumbarton, late Lieutenant Colonel of 
Clayton’s Regiment, going thro’ France, in 
order to embark at Marfeilles for Gibraltar, 
thought fit to ftop at Paris, and having 
laid afide his Honour, is retired to a 
Convent about eighteen Leagues from that 
City, where he has taken upon him the 
Habit of a Benedictine Monk. 


There is an Account from Paris of an 
odd Prophecy which makes a great Noife 
among{t the People there: About two 
Months fince, a Perfon of Quality, who is 
a Lieutenant Colonel in the Troops, defired 
to {peak with Cardinal Fleuri, who being 
admitted, he told him, he thought himfelf 
under an Obligation of acquainting him 
with what was reveal’d to him by God, 
which was, that the Queen fhould be de 
| livered of Twins, and both die; that her 
Majefty would alfo die of her lying-In, and 
fome Months after the King would ficken 
of the Small-Pox and die likewife; that the 
Duke of Orleans fhould fucceed to the Crown, 


| which would be follow’d by Domeftick 
Troubles in France.—The Cardinal telling 


him that giving out fuch Reports was 
feditious; he anfwer’d, the Cardinal might 
do what he pleas’d, but he fhould not 
retract; upon which the Cardinal order’d 
| him to be carry’d to the Baftile. When he 
| was arriv’d, the Keeper of the Prifon fhew’d 
him feveral Rooms, defiring him to take his 
Choice; he anfwer’d, he did not care which, 
for he fhould {tay but one Night ; the Keeper 
repli’d, he believ’d that was more than any 
Body knows; yes, replies the Prifoner, it is 
more than you know, or the Cardinal 
| himfelf, for he has not yet refolv’d. They 
add further, that the Cardinal confidering 
| him rather as a Perfon difordered in his 
| Senfes, than malicioufly given, fent an 
|Order the next Morning for him to b 
_carry’d to the Byzette, a Place appointed for 
the Cure of the Mad.—We are advifed that 
| one of the young Princeffes, of whom the 
Queen was deliver’d, is dead, and the other 
‘not very likely to live. 
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Notes. 


OLD SIGNS IN THE STRAND. 


fkom extracts from a draft of a Lease 

(to found a Release in 1719), which I 
have, of an estate in the Strand belonging 
to the Duke of Dorset in 1694, I have taken 
the following list of shop-signs, which, as 
the then current annual rent is also given, 
should prove 
historian and topographer. 

I ought to mention that, with the excep- 
tion of a few, none of these is given in the 
late F. G. Hilton Price’s almost exhaustive 
‘Signs of the Old Houses in the Strand 
in the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries,’ 
privately printed circa 1910. 

Judging from the locality of one or two 
well-known signs mentioned, I should 
imagine the shops were on the south side 
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interesting to the London | 


of the Strand, between Somerset House and | 


what is now Wellington Street. 

The Rising Sun, John Cleaver, Haber- 
dasher of Small Wares. £32 2. 6. 

The Orange Tree, ‘‘ formerly called The 
Seven Starrs and King’s Arms,’’ Henry 
Edwards, Grocer, £52 0. 0. 

The Unicorn, Isabella English (no trade 
given), £31 13. 4. 

The Golden Fleece and Flower de Luce, 
“formerly called the Flower de Luce,’’ 
formerly occupied by Francis Weston, 


Seedsman, and latterly by John Morris, | 


Hosier, £60 0. 0. 
(Hilton Price gives 


‘*Flower de Luce | 


over against The May Pole, 1688—1702, | 


Francis Weston, Seedsman.’’) 
The Seven Starrs, 
6. 


Henry Green, Shoe- | 


maker, £34 7. 
The Naked Boy and Mitre, ‘‘ formerly | 
called The Surgeon’s Arms,’’ aise 


Collins, Seedsman, £32 14. 2. 
The Golden Ball, John Cowper, Gilet, | 
£33 2. 6. 


The Three Angels, ‘‘ formerly The Golden | 


Key,”’ Richard Willett (no trade given), | 
£33 2. 6. 

The Golden Key, ‘‘ formerly The Mitre,” 
en, Sawle, Woollen 
£90 0. 

The ior Golden Chairs, 
Upholder, £90 0. 0. 


The Black Lyon, William Wilson, Woollen | | 


Draper, £90 0. 0. 


Draper, | 


Thomas Phill, | 
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The Golden Fleece, formerly neien by 
Richard Dayrell ‘and latterly by Charles 
Singleton (no trades given), £90 0. 0. 

(Hilton Price gives ‘‘ Golden Fleece, 
near Somerset House, 1693—Capt. St. 
George, 1705—Mrs. Dayrell, Hosier.’”) 

The Patten, Francis Russell, Hosier, 
£34 0. 0. 

The Golden Boddice, Elizabeth Crofts, 
Widow (no trade given) £48 0. 0. 
(Hilton Price gives ‘‘ Golden Bodice, 
near Somerset House, 1685, Robert 
Crofts.’’) 

The Two Catts, Peter Vanderbruell, Linen 
Draper, £39 0. 0. (Hilton Price gives 
‘“Two Cats, near Somerset House, 1700, 
Edmund Taylor.’’) 

The Three Nunns, ‘“‘ next adjoining to the 
said messuage called The Two Catts,”’ 
Andrew Pamell, Haberdasher of Small 
Wares, £39 0. 0. 

The Seneca’s Head,—Vareen, Bookseller, 
£39 0. 0. (Hilton Price gives ‘‘ Seneca’s 
Head, near Somerset House, 1710, Mr. 
Varenne, bookseller, advertised the 
famed ‘ Purging Sugar Plumbs.’ ’’) 

The Hen and Chickens, ‘‘ and after that 
The Indian Queen, and now The Seven 


Starrs,’ Thomas Greengeorge, Mercer, 
£37 1. 8. 
The Spread Eagle, Dennis Sullivan, 


Victualler, £16 16. 8. (A fine engraved 
trade card was issued from this Inn.) 

‘“‘ House next ye Spread Eagle,’ (no sign 
given), Peter Hammett (no trade giveny 
£6 0. 0. 

The Three Kings, ‘‘ formerly called The 
Three Black Lyons,’’ Robert Shilley, 
Woollen Draper, £37 1. 8. 


The Angell, Samuel Bridger, Mercer, 
£40 0. 0. 

The Ship and Starr, Robert Powney, 
Stationer, £28 0. 0. (Hilton Price gives 
“Ship and Star, against Katherine 
Street, 1705-1745, Robert Powney, 


Stationer.’’) 


The Rummer, ‘‘ formerly called The Queen 


Dowager’s Arms. Tavern,’’ Thomas 
Luker, £65 0. 0. (Hilton Price gives 
‘“Rummer’s Tavern, next the Water 


Gate of Somerset House, 1725—Persons 
concerned in the undertaking of multi- 
plying pictures by impression are 
desired to meet here.’’) 

The Bull Head Tavern, ‘‘ and now called 
Hurt’s Coffee House,’’ Widow Hurt, 
£24 17. 11. (no trade given, but presum- 
ably a Coffee House). 
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The Dial,—Davis, Mercer, £33 0. 0. 

The Ship and Ball ‘‘ and now called The 
Shakespeare’s Head,’’ Jacob Tonson, 
Bookseller, £34 0. 0. 

This is the most interesting entry of all 
and is worthy of the complete extract, which 
reads,— 

And all that peice, etc., of Ground And the 
Messuage, etc., thereupon built called the Ship 
and Ball, now called the Shakspeare’s Head, in 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, otherwise 
Savoy aforesaid, formerly in the Occupation 
of John Hail his Assigns or Under-tenants hy 
Lease to him made by the said Earl Dorsett, 
etc., by Indenture dated the 20th day of July, 
1701, for 91 years from Midsummer 1695 at the 
yearly rent of £34 0. 0, and which last Mes- 
suage, etc., are now in the Occupation of Jacob 
Tonson, Bookseller, or his Assigns. 


Hilton Price gives 


Shakespeare’s Head. — Opposite Catherine 
Street. Afterwards 141, Strand. 1712—Jacob 
Tonson lived and died here 1736, possessed of a 
large fortune. In 1697 he removed from 
Judge’s Head, Fleet Street, to Shakespeare’s 
Head, Gray’s Inn Gate, whither he came here 
in 1712. After 1736 it became the Buchanan 
Head, the occupier being Andrew Millar, a 
beckseller. Lloyd’s Evening Post, 27th April, 
1767, says Tonson, the bookseller, died worth 
#200,000, which he left entirely to his brother 
(a few legacies excepted), which are incon- 
siderable. 


The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
business at the 





says Tonson set up in 
Judge’s Head, Chancery 


Lane, in 1677, later moved to Gray’s Inn | 


Gate and then to the Shakespeare’s Head 
in 1710. 

Then follows the last entry in this lease 
which refers to “ all that peice &c. of ground 
&c. thereupon built called The Peacock, in 
the Parish of St. Mary le Savoy, other- 
wise Strand, &c.”’ the yearly rent being 
£8 0. 0., but it does not give name or trade 
of the then tenant. Hilton Price gives 

Peacock—Next Somerset House. 1696, Mary 
Turberville, oculist, sister of Dr. Turberville, 
lodged here at a bodice shop. 1772—Newnham 
and Thresher, hosiers. Now [1910] Thresher 
and Glenny; No. 152. 

Mr. Charles F. Glenny, of this well-known 
firm, kindly informs 
agreement of 1795, whereby Richard Thresher 
of the Peacock took over the lease and 
business of a hosier at 1, Panton Street, 
Haymarket, ‘‘ obviously to start one of his 
sons in business.’’ From the above draft 
upon which this article is founded, it appears 
that the Peacock premises in 1703 had been 
leased by the Duke of Dorset to Thomas 
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| Lee, Citizen and Merchant Taylor. As my 
object is simply to give the names of some 
| hitherto unknown Strand Signs, it is not 
necessary to go into other particulars, but 
the contrast of these modest rents with those 
of the present day is very interesting, 


especially as some of these buildings 
probably still exist, although somewhat 
modernized as to their fronts. 

E. E. Newton. 


Twinings’, 216, Strand, W.C. 


O’CONNOR OF SYLAN, CO. 
GALWAY. 


‘HIS family, a branch of the O’Connor 

Sligo, owned considerable property in 

co. Galway. Malachy (Melaghlin) or 

Loughlin O’Connor, the first of the family 

of whom I have any record, was seized of 

the lands of Sellehane, Trinibane, and 
Beagh, co. Galway. 

The following particulars of him and his 
descendants were compiled some years ago 
in collaboration with the late Mr. Valentine 
John Hussey-Walsh, and for copies of the 
Wills, Exchequer Bills, &c., the originals 
of which were destroyed in the holocaust of 
the Dublin Record Office, we are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Martin J. Blake, formerly 
of Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


Melachy or Loughlin O’Connor, d. July, 
1680. Will dated July 14, 1680. Proved 
Apr. 20, 1681 at Tuam. Exemplification 
dated 22 Jan, 1705. Of Kilcuney and Sylan. 
Was seized of lands of Sellehane, Trinibane 
and Beagh, co. Galway. He married Mabel 
dau. of — O’Rourke of Brefni, and by her 
had issue :— 

Dermot or Darby O’Connor, d. 1691, being 
killed at the second siege of Limerick. Of 
Sylan, co. Galway, and Sellehane and 
Beagh. A Captain in Col. Dominick 
Browne’s Regiment in the Irish Army of 
James II. He married Alice, elder dau. 
of Isidore Lynch of Drimcong, co. Galway 
(post-nuptial settlements dated 14 Jan. 
1677) and had issue :— 

I. Malachi or Loughlin O’Connor, died 
unmarried Jan. 22, 1705 or -7. Of Sylan, 
Lieut. in Col. Dominick Browne’s Regiment 
in the Trish Army of James II. 

II. Mathew O’Connor, d.s.p. 1700. 

III. Terence or Turlough O’Connor, d. 
_ante 1700. A Lieut, in Col. Dominick 


| Browne’s Regiment. 
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IV. Hugh O’Connor, d. 1736. Of Beagh, | Browne of Tuam, co. Galway, and sister of 
co. Galway, and Pollagh. Claimed in 1700. Val. Browne of Tuam whose will was proved 
He was twice married; his second wife was in 1762, and had issue :— 

Agnes dau. of — Browne (and widow of | 1. Hugh O’Connor, of whom presently. 
James Tully of Girrah, co. ——, by whom 2. Arabella O’Connor, d. ante 1813. 

she had a dau. Christian Tulley). Marriage| 3. Margaret O’Connor, living 1779. 
settlements dated Apr. 12, 1718. She died 4. Celia O’Connor, married Henry Blake 
1763 (her will dated March 21 was proved | of Tuam, co. Galway. Living at Headford, 
Apr. 26, 1763) having had issue an only | co. Galway in 1779, and had issue :— 

son, Andrew O’Connor, who was living in i. Bryan Blake. Will entered 1807 in 
the Isle of Man in 1750, and died unmarried. | Dublin. Of Antigua, West Indies. Married 
Hugh O’Connor’s first wife, whom he Lydia, dau. of Alexander Brodie of Windy- 
married in 1709, was Jean or Jane, dau. of hills, Antigua, of the family of Brodie of 
Valentine Browne of Galway, by whom he | Milton Brodie, Morayshire. She was born 
had issue : — | Mar. 14, 1775 in Antigua, was married 

Dermot or Darby O’Connor, b. 1710; | secondly Oct. 27, 1803 to Malachy O’Connor 
d. Dec. 12, 1793 (M.I. St. Jarlath’s | (q.v.), and d. Feb. 20, 1868 at 21 Royal 
Cemetery, Tuam, co. Galway). Of Beagh Crescent, Bath, having had issue by her 1st 
and Woodquay, co. Galway. J.P. co. | husband, Bryan Blake :— 

Galway, appointed August, 1761. He, (1) Cecilia Blake, b. 1797; d. Aug. 22, 
married ante 1746, Mabel second dau. of | 1838 at Bath, aged 41. (M.I. in Bath 
Edmund O’Flynn (he died ante 1750) of Abbey). 

Turlough, co. Galway. She died Oct. 3, (ii) Martin Blake, b. 1799; d. Apr. 22, 
1757* at Galway (M.I. in St. Jarlath’s | 1826. Aged 26. (M.I. in Bath Abbey). Of 
Cemetery) having had issue :— Mount William in Island of St. Vincent. 


1. Edmund O’Connor, d. 1787. Capt. in : 
the @ H a iS | Hugh O’Connor, the son, was bur. May 
ee eee, See ie Seas | in ee ts Sis ll, | aes 


G ; ’ 
a O’Connoy (Most Rev.) D.D., b. | 12, 1779. Proved May 29, 1783. Of Galway, 


: : Te afterwards of Douglas, Isle of Man, and 
ioe: te De. 13, 1803. Of Woodacay’ | Batchelor’s Walk, Dublin, merchant. He 
co. Galway. Left lands of Silane and | married, Feb. —, 1742, Honoria Browne, 
Trinibane to his sister Mabel Donelan. | 4au. of Valentine Browne of Galway, whose 
Consecrated R.C. Bishop of Achonry Dec. 9, | Will was proved P.C. Dec. 7, 2735. She died 
1787. Titular Archbishop of Tuam, 1803 1771 on the Batchelor s-quay* and was bur. 
(Quaere). Dec. 6 in St. James’s Parish Churchyard, 
- tun Come ‘ed John Melvill | Dublin, having had issue :— 

WAGa ere OF, MATTION YORE MevEs,| 1 Valeutine O’Connor, b. 1744, d. Jan. 
and had issue Dermot and two other sons. | 18. 1814+ and bur. Jan. 22 with his wife 
4. Mabel O’Connor, d. May 19, 1820, Win dated Nov. 10, 1813. Proved Feb. 3, 
married July 2, 1771 at Tuam, Thomas | 1814, merchant, of Batchelor’s Walk, after- 
Donelan (d. 1813) of Peterswell, co. Galway. | wands of Yiteninick (lzest. Dublin, which 
(See Family of O’Connor Donelan of Silane) | jatter house he owned, as also Oakley Lodge 





and had issue in Stillorgan Park, co. Dublin. He was 
i, Mabel Donelan. : proprietor of two-thirds of the sugar estate 
i Marcia or Mary Donelan who married | called Mount William in the Island of 
“sree. : Saint Vincent in the West Indies. He 
V. Michael O’Connor, d. ante 1700. married, June 10, 1775,t Mary, eldest 


VI. Mark O’Connor, d.s.p. 1707. d 
Pe os ut ete Oe, married * “On the Batchelor’s-quay, Mrs. Connor, 

ow Andrew Merrick, of J\itbenune OF | Wife of Mr. Hugh Connor, an eminent Mer- 
Kilbenane, second son of William Merrick | chant.” (Freeman‘s Journal, Vol. ix. No. 44. 
of Tully, co. Mayo. Tues. Dec. 10, 1771). 

VIII. Bryan O’Connor. Claimed in 1700. + “1814. Jan. 18th. In his 70th year, Valen- 
Liber. co. He married ——. dau. of Michael | tine O’Connor, Esq., Merchant of Dublin.” 

: (Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. lxxxiv. p. 299). 

a At Galway of a Fever, Mrs. O’Connor, i “Mr. Val. Connor of the Batchelor’s-walk 
Wife of Dermot O’Connor of Woodquay.” (Dub-; to Miss Mary Moore of Mount Brown.” (Free- 
lin Gazette No. 744, Sat. Oct. 15, 1757). | man’s Journal, No. 1520, Tues., June 13, 1775). 
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dau. of Edward Moore of Mount Brown, 
co. Dublin (see Pedigree of Moore, cxlix. 
439), bly his wife, Jane, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Reynolds of Dundrum Castle, co. Dublin, 
and 16 Ash Street, City of Dublin (see 
Pedigree of Reynolds, cli. 204, et seq.); and 
by her who d. May 8, 1783 and was bur. 
in St. James’ Parish Churchyard, Dublin, 
had issue :— 

1. Jean O’Connor, b. 1776. 

2. Honora O’Connor, b. Oct. /Nov., 1779. 

3. Mary O’Connor, d. July, 1810, having 
married Aug. 4, 1803, Maurice Blake of 
Towerhill, co. Mayo, who d. May 7, 1847, 
and was bur. in the R.C. Parish Chapel 
at Carnacon, co. Mayo, having had issue :— 

i. Isidore Blake, b. Oct. 1806, d. 1810. 

ii. Valentine O’Connor Blake, b. Jan. 
1, 1808, d. Aug. 9, 1879, at Bray, co. 
Wicklow, and bur. in R.C. Chapel at 
Cornacon, co. Mayo (M.I. there). Will 
dated 26 June, 1878. Proved Oct. 6, 1879. 
Of Towerhill, co. Mayo, and Carnmore, co. 
Galway. He married Jan. 7, 1836, Margaret, 
only dau. of Charles Austen, 3rd Baron 
ffrench of Castle ffrench, co. Galway, and 
by her who died July 16, 1869, had issue. 

iii. Mary Blake, marriage settlement 
dated Aug. 3, 1824, married Denis O’Connor 
Don, eldest son of Owen O’Connor Don of 
Clonalis, co. Roscommon, and by him who 
died July, 1847 had issue, for which see 
Pedigree of Moore, cxlix, 439. 

iv. Honoria Blake, married May 5, 1834, 
Edward O’Connor, second son of Owen 
O’Connor Don of Clonalis. He died March 
30, 1838. 

4. Hugh O’Connor, b. 1781/2. Drowned 
March —, 1815* at Oxford whilst boating, 
and was interred in the R.C. Church in 
Marlborough Street, Dublin, where there is 
a mural tablet to him. Of Dublin and Bath. 
Will dated Jan. 14, 1815. Proved —, 1815. 
Owned town and lands of Benmore in co. 
Galway. 

II. Malachy O’Connor, b. 1753, d. June 
20, 1820, at Bath. Will dated —. Proved 
Aug. 20, 1820 in London. Of Dublin, after- 
wards of Bath. Married Oct. 27, 1803 at 
Clifton, Lydia, dau. of Alexander Brodie 
of Windyhills, Antigua, and widow of 
Bryan Blake of Antigua (q.v. ante), and she 
dying Feb. 20, 1868, left issue by Malachy :— 


* © 1815 (about March). At Oxford, in his 
34th year, Hugh O’Connor of Dublin, only son 
of the late Valentine O’Connor, Esq. (Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, Vol. 1xxxv. p. 378). 


Honoria O’Connor b. Aug. 26, 1804 in 
Dublin, d. Aug. 19, 1879, in Buxton, 
having married July 27, 1831, in 
Dublin John Sweetman of Drumbaragh, co, 
Meath, and Dublin, brewer. He was b, 
1805, and d. Nov. 9, 1859, at 13 Merrion 
Square East, Dublin, leaving issue :— 

John Sweetman, b. Aug. 9, 1844, at Silver- 
acre, Rathfarnham, co. Dublin. Married 
Sept. 11, 1895 at Navan, co. Meath, to Agnes 
dau. of John P. Hanley. 

Iii. Monica O’Connor, of 
presently. 

IV. Mary O’Connor, d. Dec. —, 1807. 
Will dated Dec. 1, 1807. Proved Dec. 24, 
1807. Married Dec. 5, 1772* at Marlborough 
Street Cathedral, Dublin, Christopher Sher- 
lock, of King Street, Dublin, brewer, who 
died Oct. 29, 1785, without issue. 

V. Julia O’Connor. 

Monica O’Connor, the eldest daughter, 
Admin. granted Oct. 27, 1812. Married Dec. 
22, 1765, Hugh O’Connor of Ballintubber, 
co. Roscommon, afterwards of London. 
Only son of Dominick O’Connor of Ballin- 
tubber, who was second son of Terence 
O’Connor of Tuomona, co. Roscommon. 
Hugh O’Connor was b. 1730, d. in London 
and was bur. Dec. 14,°1801 at St. Pancras. 
He was a merchant in London, living at 17 
Crutched Friars as partner of Charles 
O’Connor, wine merchant from 1765 to 1770, 
then at 11 Rood Lane from 1770 to 1777, 
in which latter year he was made a bank- 
rupt. From 1780 to 1784 he lived at 4 
Winchester Street. From 1784 to 1790 at 
6, Smith’s Buildings. From 1790 to 1797 
at Sugar-loaf Court, and from 1797 to 1800 
at Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. In 1786 he 
was made a Freeman of the City of London 
and is described as the son of Dominick 
O’Connor of Ballintobber, co. Roscommon. 
He was also enrolled as a Member of the 
Wheelwrights’ Company. By his wife 
Monica O’Connor he had issue :— 

1. Honoria O’Connor, bapt. July 16, 1768. 
Will dated Nov. 1841. Proved Feb. 26, 1846. 
Married (by licence) Nov. 26, 1797 at St. 
Marie’s Church, Dublin, John Shee of 
Balldredin, co. Kilkenny. Descendant of 
John Shee, fourth son of Richard Shee of 
Southampton who died about 1684. 

2. Eleanor O’Connor, bapt. Jan. 1, 1770, 


* “Mr. Christopher Sherlock, brewer, to 
Miss Connor of the Batchelor’s-quay.” (/*ree- 
man’s Journal, Vol. x. No. 46. Sat., Dec. 12 
1772). 
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d. Feb. —, 1842. Married 2 June/July, 
1787* at St. Catherine’s Church, Leadenhall 
Street, London, to William Errington, b. 
June 16, 1765, d. Nov. —, 1826. Of High 
Warden and Chester, co. Northumberland, 
and had issue. 

3. Hugh O’Connor, bapt. Aug. 9, 1771, 
d. Oct. 23, 1839. Of Mountjoy Square, 
Dublin, afterwards of Cheltenham. Married 
Feb. 15, 1821+ in Paris, Winifred, dau. of 
Charles Browne Mostyn of Kidlington, 
Oxford, uncle of the late Lord Vaux. She 
died March 18, 1852. 

4, Christina O’Connor, b. 1772. Married 
Oct. —, 1800, James Power of Tipperary, 
Capt. in Royal Irish Artillery. 

5. Valentine O’Connor, of whom presently. 

6. Mary O’Connor, b. 1774, d. Nov. 3, 
1835, married Jan. 11, 1801{ in Dublin, 
Anthony, eldest son of Denis Thomas 
O’Brien of the City of Dublin, and brother 
of John O’Brien of Rahan, Queen’s Co. 

7. Juliet O’Connor, bapt. Oct. 26, 1776. 

8. Malachy Thomas O’Connor, bapt. Apr. 
15, 1779, d. June 29, 1833 in Guadaloupe. 
Of La Grande Riviére, Guadaloupe. Mar- 
ried Sept. 11, 1822, Marie Francoise, dau. 
of Jacques Briére de Bretteville, of Mar- 
tinique. She died May 22, 1834 having had 
issue :— 

i. Malvina O’Connor, b. Nov. 
Martinique; d. Oct. 23, 1836. 

ii. Marie Anne (Aline) O’Connor, b. 
June 14, 1827; d. June 1, 1836. 

9. Monica 0” Connor, bapt. May 15,1782; 
d. May 23, 1855. 


Valentine O’Connor, the second son, b. 
Oct. 24 and bapt. Nov. 7, 1773; d. Dec. 26, 
1829. Married Dec. 26. 1796, Mary, only 
er and heiress of David Henchy of Rock- 

field, co. Dublin, and by her who was b. 
June 4, 1778, and d. March 31, 1814, had 
issue : a 

I. Margaret O’Connor, b. Apr. 10, 1798; 
d. Sept. 27, 1831. 





6, 1823 in 


*<1787. July 2nd. At St. Catherine’s 
Church, Leadenhall Street, William Errington, 
Esq., of Chester, co. Northumberland, to Miss 
Eleanor O’Connor, dau. of Mr. Hugh 0’ Connor, 


Merchant.” (Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 

p. 638). 

+ “1821. Feb. 15th. At Paris, Hugh O’Con- 
nor, Esq., of Mountjoy Square, Dublin, to 
Winifred, dau. of Charles Browne Mostyn, 


Esq... of Kiddington, Oxfordshire. (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Vol. xci. p. 274). 

t “1801. Jan. Mary O’ Connor in Dominick 
Street to Anthony O’Brien.’ (Index to 


Walker’s Hibernian Magazine, p. 63). 
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Il. Elien O’Connor, b. May 27, 1799; 
d. June, 1860. Married Jan. 27, 1824, 
George Percy Magan (d. 1857) of Doning, 
co. Carlow, fifth son of Arthur Magan of 
Clonearl, King’s Co. and Togherstown, and 
had issue. 

III. Hugh O’Connor, b. June 3, 1801; d. 
Feb. 1, 1836. Married June 20, 1827, 
Elizabeth dau. of Edmund Cashan of Water- 
ford and had issue. 

IV. Mary O’Connor, b. Nov. 23, 1802; d. 
Mar. 4, 1865, married Feb. 20, 1837, Baron 


| de Curmieu, and had issue. 


V. Monica O’Connor, b. Nov. 3, 1803; d. 
March 18, 1879. Married July 21, 1825, 
Peter Purcell of Halverstown, co. Kildare. 

VI. Julia O’Connor, b. Aug. 4, 1806; 
d. May 9, 1821. 

VII. Honoria O’Connor, b. Nov. 3, 1807; 
d. June 19, 1866. Married Sept. 16, 1832, 
Peter Slingsby Fitzgerald. 

VIII. David O’Connor (Henchy), b. May 


23, and bapt. May 29, 1810; d. Dec. 1, 1876. 


Of Stonebrook, co. 
High Sheriff 1844; 


Kildare, df. ; Pb: 
M.P for co. Kildare 
1852-9. Took the additional name of 
Henchy. Married Jan. 10, 1850, Elizabeth 
Anne (she died Dec. 31, 1890) dau. of Sir 
John Burke, 2nd Bart., of Marblehill, co 
Galway. 


IX. Valentine O’Brien O’Connor, May 


3 and bapt. 9, 1811; d. Sept. 13, ie73. ‘Of 
Rockfield, co. Dublin, and of Ballykisteen, 
co. Tipperary. Married Sept. 4, 1838, 


Monica, third dau. of William Errington of 


High Warden, co. Northumberland, and had 
issue :— 
i. Ellen Mary O’Connor, b. July 16, 


1839; d. Oct. 20, 1911, at the Salthill Hotel, 
Monkstown, co. Dublin. Married June 27, 
1860, Walter Hussey Walsh—he was b. 1827 
and d. Jan. 17, 1904, sixth son of John 
Hussey Walsh of Cranagh and Mulhussey, 
co. Roscommon, and of 81 Onslow Gardens, 
London, S.W., and had issue. 

ii. Mary Christina O’Connor, b. Mar. 
9, 1842, d. Mar. 24, 1874; having married 
Aug. 4, 1859, Major W illiam Blount, eldest 
son of William Blount of Orleton, co. Here- 


| ford, and had issue. 


iii, Eliza Monica O’Connor, b. Mar. 9, 


1842; d. Dec. 9, 1905, having married Sept. 


| d. Feb. 


20, 1868, John, 
Elmgrove, co. Meath, 
iv. Valentine O’Connor, b. 
17, 1865, and 
v. John O’Connor, b. 
May 4, 1862. 


son of Joseph Browne, of 
but had no issue. 
Dec. 12, 1844; 


Dec. 12, 1844; d. 
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vi. David O’Connor, b. Jan. 18 and d. 
July 6, 1848. 


vii. William O’Connor, b. Jan. 27, 1850; | 


married May 8, 1874, Rose, dau. Edmund 
Lawless, Q.C., and d. April 5, 1898, without 
issue. : 

Hy. Fitzeeratp ReyNo.ps. 


JOHN POND, ASTRONOMER ROYAL. 
(See 9 S. iii. 87.) 

M ZENON PRZESMYCKI’S inquiry, at 

* the reference cited, concerning certain 

correspondence, papers and the eventual 


heirs of the astronomer Pond, seems to have 
elicited no reply. 


t’ond’s burial, by the side of Halley, and, | 


apparently, in the private tomb of the 
latter, in the churchyard of St. Margaret, 
Lee, Kent, was noted by Mr. Joun B. 
WaINEWRIGHT, at 9S. xi. 496, where Hart’s 
‘History of Lee’; p. 4; Lee, 1882, was 
quoted. 

Probably the first, and, perhaps, the only 
contemporary account of Pond’s burial at 
Lee, appears in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1836, ii. 546, where it is said that: 

The remains of Mr. Pond were, according 
to his desire, deposited in the beautifully 
situated church-yard at Lee, Kent, and placed 


in the tomb that for ninety-three years has | 


given shelter to the ashes of the celebrated 


Dr. Edmund Halley. Thus by a remarkable | 


and quite accidental coincidence, the material 
part of the two philosophers, who held the 
same appointment, who, while living, inhabited 
the same dwelling, now rest in the same 
mansion. 


Is this wording susceptible of the inter- 
pretation, that Pond merely expressed a 
desire to be buried in the churchyard at Lee, 


and that then his relatives, if any, or his | 


friends and the parish authorities, took it 
upon themselves to select Halley’s tomb as 
the exact place of burial? This view of the 
matter seems rather improbable. 


The late Miss A. M. Clarke, in her sketch | 


of Pond, in the ‘D.N.B.,’ xliv. (1896), 76, 
also refers to his burial in Halley’s tomb. 

The short sketch of Pond, in the ‘ Encye. 
Brit.,’ 11th ed., simply says, that he was 
“buried beside Halley in the churchyard 
of Lee,’”’ a statement which a recent corres- 
pondent has interpreted to mean,-in a grave 
immediately adjoining but outside the con- 
fines of Halley’s tomb. The facts could, no 





| doubt, be obtained by a visit to the church- 
| yard at Lee. 

The study of Pond’s ancestry, which, 
| Seemingly, is a subject of original research, 
| is somewhat puzzling, owing to the not 
| infrequent recurrence of the name John 
| Pond, in and near London, in the eighteenth 
| century. Some confusion may thus arise, 
| unless great care is taken to distinguish 
| between the namesakes, who may or may not 
| have been related to each other. The facts 
| recovered by a correspondent in London, 
may, perhaps, be communicated later, with 
| the editor’s permission. 

| The sketch in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xlvi. 76, says, 
that Pond was born in 1767, and that shortly 
after his birth, his father retired from trade, 
with an ample competence, to live at 
Dulwich. 

In the ‘ Encyc. Brit.,’? 11th ed., Pond is 
said to have been born ‘‘ about 1767.’’ This 
more cautious wording may have been caused 
by the intervening discovery or publication 
of some data throwing doubt upon the year 
1767. 

The admission register of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, descrites John Pond, son of 
John Pond, of London; school, Carshalton, 
Surrey. The notice in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ says, 
that he was educated at Maidstone Grammar 
School. Probably he was at both schools. 


The identity of Pond’s parents is not yet 
clear. Perhaps they may have been the 
couple who, as John Pond, bachelor, aged 
28, and Arabella Raven, spinster, aged 22, 
both of All Hallows, Barking, in Essex, 
were married Dec. 16, 1765, by licence from 
‘the Bishop of London. An examination of 

the baptismal register of All Hallows, 

Barking, for 1737 and 1766-67, did not 
' reveal the name of either John Pond. A 
further, patient study of the problem must 
follow. 

In an interesting note, by Mr. Epwarp 
| J. Sace (3 S. iii. 283), giving extracts from 
‘the registers of All Hallows, Barking (¢f. 
11 S. ii. 44), reference was made to 4 
‘‘ valuable paper” on the Barking registers, 
/by Mr. Henry W. King (Transactions Esset 
| Arch. Society, vol ii. part iii), which has 
| not as yet, been re-examined, for possible 
' “Pond” or 


jentries of the surname 
| ‘* Raven.”’ 

‘“ Pond was elected a fellow of the Royal 
| Society on 26 Feb., 1807. He married in 
the same year and fixed his abode in Lon 


dom...” CPRRS.,” xvi. By. 
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The record of Pond’s marriage, in 1807 | 
(? in London), has not been discovered. | 
Perhaps his wife and their children, if any, 
pre-deceased him. A correspondent writes | 
me, that Pond’s will, 1836, consists of only | 


three or four lines and bequeaths everything | 
to his ‘‘ esteemed friend Henry Warburton, | 


sole executor.”’ 
outright or in the nature of an implied 
trust, we are not informed. Henry War- 
burton, into whose possession or custody, 
Pond’s papers and properties presumably 


Whether such bequest was | 


same kind to secure them from the snow and 
rain. I wonder a practice so useful is not 
introduced into England, where there are 
such frequent showers, and especially in the 
country, where they can be expanded without 
any inconveniency.’’ 

Wolfe’s imagination, which made more 
than one brilliant forecast, seems to have 


' foreseen the to us so familiar ‘‘ incon- 
veniency ’’ of the ‘‘ expanded ’’ umbrella in 
' a crowded London street. 

H. F. 


passed, may, perhaps, have been related to | 
Elliott Warburton (1810-1852). The latter, | 


like Pond, was of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and, again like Pond, travelled ex- 
tensively. Interesting accounts of Elliott 
Warburton and of others bearing the same 
surname, may be seen in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

In Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ v. 59 (Harl. 
Soc.), are four entries of the surname Pond. 
We lack documentary or other evidence io 
connect any of them with the astronome 

The surname ‘‘ Pond” occurs a very few 
times in the first twelve series of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(See e.g., 2S. xii. 310; 3S. i. 172, 218). 
At the last reference, a former contributor, 


| 


' 


signing himself ‘‘ ApHBa,’’ appears to have | 
been interested in the history of a Pond | 


family, and in possession of some data relat- | 
that some time ago he had noted down a 


ing thereto, but here, again, we are without 
proof of any connexion with the astronomer 
of that name. 

The spellings ‘‘ Pound,” ‘‘ Pounde,”’ 
“ Pounds,’ ‘‘ Pownd’”’ are variants of the 
patronymic to which this note relates. All 
are cognate forms having a like origin. But 
of course this does not necessarily imply any 
relationship whatsoever between families 
hearing any of these names. The facts, if 
or when recovered, must speak for them- 
selves. 

For all the inedited data and for some 
other material, in connection with this 
quest, I am indebted to Mr. Ratpu J. 
Brrvor, M.A., of Reymerston, Manor Road, 
St. Albans, Herts. 

Eucrens F. McPrxe. 

5418, Woodlawn Ave., 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


TMBRELLAS IN PARIS, 1752.—In a 

letter to his father written at Paris Dec. | 
4, 1752, James Wolfe says: ‘‘ The people | 
here use umbrellas in hot weather to defend | 
them from the sun, and something of the | 


' uncommon kind. 


(FEORGE MONOX (MONOUX), MAYOR 
OF BRISTOL (d. 1543).—The recent 
celebrations at the famous Monox School 
seem to invite a note, if not as to the origin 
of this curious and difficult place-name—or 
at least, as to the provenance of the family 
that bore it. In Gloucestershire, it was 
verne by several members of the same stock, 
1d upon both sides of the Severn, through- 
vut the latter half of the sixteenth century ; 
and Cirencester’s beautiful church holds a 
very handsome ‘‘table-and-frame’’ monument 
with the effigies of George (2) Monox (1638) 
Sheriff of London, and his wife Mary: 
which deserve to be far better placed than 
they now are, for study and enjoyment. 
A long-mislaid record reminded the writer 


tiny vill, or member of a manor bearing 
the same name—which is one of a _ very 
It recalls, perhaps, only 
one other family name, namely, Molineux, 
which, however, is continental in origin and 
quite simple. As inquiries now made have 


| proved more fruitful they seem to confirm 
the conjecture here offered that Norfolk was 
' the true family place of origin and the 


following may be worth putting down. Be 
it known that the modern maps do not 
include the place at all; and, as Mr. Geo. A. 
Stephen, the City of Norwich (Central) 
Librarian, reminds me, it is also not men- 
tioned even in Munford’s ‘ Local-names.’ 
Hence its obscurity has been patent! But 
he further states:—‘‘In Blomefield’s His- 
tory (vol. ii. p. 354, 1805—1810), occurs the 


following note:—‘In 1547 the Queen 
granted the united manors of Uphall, 
Collards, Gaynes and Monox . .. to be 


_held by knight service by the third of a fee 


and they have been esteemed as one manor 
ever since. .”? The errors here are 
obvious, for no queen in 1547 could have 
granted such manors to be held in such a 
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tenure—in the Hundred of Wayland. But 
that is another matter! Secondly, these 
places can only, I venture to think, have 
been small members of some large manor, 
perhaps Panworth. But there is the recorded 
place with the name that can present all the 
proper variants Monnocks, Moneux, Monoux 
—befitting its natural evolution. 


As the father of the Lord Mayor, Richard 
Monox, was a salter, and his father was 
_a trading man at Stanford, co. Wore., but 
12 m. west of the salt-centre, Droitwich, 
and Humphrey, the elder brother of the 
Lord Mayor was also in the trade at Stan- 
ford, it looks (in those days of hereditary 
trades), as though the salt-trade may have 
been the means of calling the earlier fore- 
bears out of Norfolk into co. Notts and 
London, and starting their family success, 
both there and in the Severn-lands westward. 
At any rate, I would venture to reject a 
foreign origin for the Monoux 
whether pointing to the Low Countries or 
to Mugnoz in Spain, and would recognise 
it to be that of the Norfolk vill in Ashill 
town-ship in the said Hundred of Wayland. 

The only other spot known to me bearing 
a related name, is in Lathbury, co. Bucks—- 


Monukes holmes (1236); but that is again | 


but a person’s name as owner: though 
similarly deriving from monnocks, the bog- 
whortle, or monnox (cf. Irish moin: -boq). 


St. Cratr Bappetry. 
ONG. HAIR IN THE ARMY.—The fol- 


lowing is taken from C.O. 53/15 Nov. | 


7, 1844 :—. 

The following military 
wearing long side locks of hair, which, when 
they are not well plastered down, hang like 
So many tallow candles, had crept into the 


garrison before the arrival of the Governor | 
[General Sir Robert Wilson], but they are | 


so unmartial in appearance, and so untidy 
in wear, that he would desire 
account alone to see them done away with. 
If those who patronise side locks do so in 
the erroneous idea that it improves their 
looks in the world at large, the Governor 
can offer an exemplary consolation by 
referring to Her Majesty’s 
who, having their hair cut strictly in con- 
formity with the regulations, are more gener- 
ally admired by all classes, and both sexes, 
than any other household troops in Europe.”’ 


E. H. Farrprorger. 


name, | 


morceau has | 
been issued at Gibraltar :—‘‘ The practice of | 


on that | 


Foot Guards, | 
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Readers’ Queries. 


St RICHARD OF CHICHESTER AND 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPS.—Some time ago 
I heard that St. Richard of Chichester is 
| the Patron Saint of the Milan Chimney 


| Sweeps. Could any reader tell me if this 
is really a fact, and if so, how it came 
about ? 


G. C. 

|‘ DERWICK STREET THEATRE.’’—In 

a diary of 1802 I find that ‘* at the 
Berwick Street Theatre most amusing _per- 
formances took place.’’ The diarist lived 
in Queen Street, Bloomsbury (now Museum 
| Street). I can find no reference to any 
theatre in Berwick Street in any of my many 


books on London. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.,’ learned in the Metropolis, help 
| me? 


W. CourtHore Forman. 
HEATRES IN THE CITY.—H. G. 
Hibbert, in his ‘Fifty Years of 

a Londoner’s Life,’ says that the City had 
its own theatre, namely, the City of London 
Theatre in Cripplegate. He also refers to 
The Standard Theatre in Bishopsgate. I 
should be very glad if any reader could give 
me the exact situation of these theatres, the 
time of their erection and the closing dates. 

I have a notion that there has also existed 
‘in the neighbourhood of King William 
Street or Cannon Street a house of enter- 
'tainment, and if I am correct I should be 
‘glad to obtain its name, location and the 
‘ti its activity. 
eS ‘ Louis ZETTERSTEN. 

’ANVERS FAMILY BIBLE.—I have in 

my possession an old family Bible, dated 

1594, which bears on the fly-leaf the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘‘ Samuel D’anvers, given 
me by Father Morewood, October 13th, 
1685.” 

It contains the following entries :— 

1. ‘‘Samuell D’anvers marryed Elizabeth 
Morewood, on the 20th of December 1683. 
| 2. “Elizabeth D’anvers was born on the 
| 13th of October 1684 at Newingtonn, Monday 

i] ig ”? 

| nigh ‘Samuel D’anvers was born on the 
| 31st of October 1685 att Newington Satterday 
| morning a quarter before one”’ 

| 4. ‘*Henry D’anvers was born on the 


119th of November 1686 att Newington, 
| Friday morning about nine of the clock 
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5. “Joseph D’anvers was born on the | and ninety-nine.’’ What is there in the 


2th of Decem™ 1687, att | 
Satterday att Noon between twelve and | 
one”’ 


6. ‘‘ Anne D’Anvers was born on the 12th | 
of January 1688 about a Quarter before one 
Satterday morning att Rotherby ”’ 

7. ‘‘ Mary D’anvers was born on the 5th 
of November 1690 between two and three in 
the morning att Swithland, Wednesday 
morning ”’ 

8. ‘‘ John D’anvers was born on the 11th | 
of November 1691 att Swithland Wensday | 
Evening about seven of the clock ’”’ | 

9. ‘* Ellen D’anvers was born on the 2nd | 
of January 1693 about a Quarter after 
twelve att night ”’ i 

10. ‘‘ Frances D’anvers was born 1693”’ 

The Bible was previously owned by a 
member of the Townshend family, as the 
binding is ornamented with silver initials | 
J. T, and the following entry occurs :— | 
“Memorandum 22 Decbt 1665 John Town- | 
shend was borne in London and was baptised 
24 Dechr’’ 

Is there any connection between these | 
Townshend and Danvers families? Can these | 
particular members of the Danvers family | 
be identified ? 

Presumably Swithlands and Rotherby are | 
in Leicestershire. Newington’s are numerous. 
Is there one in the neighbourhood ? | 

PD uM | 

GOOSEBERRY-PIE RITE.—The fol- | 

lowing paragraph in the Yorkshire | 

Herald of July 30, 1927, was read to me and 
excited my curiosity. 

The Town of Mansfield, Notts, proposes to 
sent to its namesake in Massachusetts a special 
gooseberry pie similar to the one which the | 
Mayor, following an old custom, cut in front | 
of the Town Hall during the recent Charter | 
celebrations. The pie is to be made in the | 
shape of a pork pie and addressed to the Town | 
Manager, Mansfield, Mass. It is to be placed | 
in a refrigerated box and carried across the 
Atlantic in the ice chamber of a Canadian line. 
It is hoped that some function will mark the 
cutting of the pie on the other side. 

Fraternal greetings have recently passed 
between the two places, and visitors from the 
United States town were interested spectators 
of the old ceremony. | 

What is the ‘‘ use’? of Mansfield, Notts, | 

| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and how did it originate ? 
St. SwitTHtn. 
“QAY 999.".—When a doctor is searching | 
into the pectoral condition of a patient | 
he often bids the victim say “‘ nine hundred | 








Newington |enunciation of this number that makes it 


of special diagnostic value? 
St. SwITHIN. 
OHN BASIRE, ENGRAVER.—The late 
Sir Frederick Wedmore, in his article 


|in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ on the four generations of 


engravers belonging to the Basire family, 
admitted that it was ‘‘ better to recognise 


|frankly the impossibility of assigning with 


assurance to each member of the family his 


| proper share in labour or reputation.’’ He, 


however, only mentioned four engravers of 
the name: Isaac, the map engraver (1704— 
1768) ; James, his son (1730—1802) ; James, 
his grandson (1769-1822); and James his 
great-grandson (1796-1869). Further com- 
plication now arises by the discovery of a 
trade-card of a ‘‘ John Basire, engraver 
and copper-plate printer, No. 16 St. John’s 
Lane, near the Gate, Clerkenwell, London,’’ 


| who describes himself as ‘‘ son and successor 


to the late Mr. Isaac Basire.’’ John there- 
fore was brother to the first and most famous 
of the three Jameses, the one to whom 
William Blake served a seven years appren- 
ticeship. 

Wilkes’s ‘ British Directory’ (1793) gives 


| ‘‘ John Bassire (sic) printer, 14 Charter- 


house Street.’’ The spelling of the name is 


| obviously a mistake, for in the same column 
| we find 


‘‘ James Bassire (sic), engraver, 34 
Lincoln’s-inn Fields.’ This in itself is 
interesting for the only address of the eldest 
James Basire given in the ‘D.N.B.’ is his 
house in Great James Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where the was living in 1771 and 
where he is said to have died in 1802. 

I should be glad to be told whether any- 
thing is known of the work of John Basire 
or of any other address at which he lived. 

AmBrRosE HEAat. 
Beaconsfield. 
LBANY, PICCADILLY.—TI shall be glad 
to know how the set of chambers situated 
in Piccadilly came to be called Albany. TIT 
always understood that the property origin- 
ally belonged to the Duke of York who is 
immortalised by the column in St. James’s 
Park, and also by the doggerel 

The gallant Duke of York 

With twice ten thousand men, 

He marched them up to the top of a hill, 

And he marched them down again, 

And when they were up they were up, 

And when they were down they were down, 

And when they were half way up 

They were neither up nor down. 


Are the chambers only inhabited by 
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bachelors? This seems strange with the 
present day equality of the sexes. 
P. Dovetas. 
Plymouth. 
{Our correspondent should consult Mr. Harry 
Furniss’s ‘ Paradise in Piccadilly: The Story 
of the Albany’ (The Bodley Head), reviewed 


at cl. 143. He will find some more information | 


in the same volume of ‘N. & Q.’ at pp. 197, 
231, 266, 285, 324.] 
Military ROADMAKERS’ TABLETS 

IN THE HIGHLANDS.—At p. 215 of 
Beckle’s Willson’s Life of Wolfe it is said 
that the soldiers employed in making roads 
through the Highlands in and after 1747, 
used, each season, to break up their camp 
with rude festivity and then, before they 
moved on, erect a wayside tablet com- 
memorating the date and the name of the 
regiment. A few of the tablets put up by 
Wolfe’s men have been recovered, we are 
told—of which one had been serving as 
hearthstone in a farm-house at Ardvoirlich. 
Has any list of these tablets, with their 
inscriptions been published anywhere? 
Where could any of them be seen? 
any still in situ? Where, in particular, are 
those put up by Wolfe’s men, and said to 
have been recovered ? 

i. 


ss UNK.’’—Writing to his mother on 
Oct. 16, 1753, Wolfe says: ‘‘ If there 


Are | 


are any letters be so good to put ’em under | 


a trunk and direct ’em to Reading.” I 
suppose ‘‘under a trunk’’ means ‘‘in a 
box.”? Is it an ordinary expression of that | 


day ? 
H. F. 


HE ST. 1SIDOR.—Particulars wanted of | 


this ship, used as 


a prison-hulk at | 


Plymouth in 1801—where built, when and | 
where captured, her history subsequent to | 


above date, etc? 


A of the meaning of the word “ a spitt”’ 
in an inventory of Church goods in 1637. 
It occurs among the Communion vessels: 
““a pewter flagon of a pottle. A spitt also 
a flagon of pewter of 3 quarts.”’ 

(Rev.) A. H. Stanton. 


EARLS AND DIAMONDS.—Are 
seed pearl ornaments 


J. de TP. 


SPITT.’’—Could any one inform me | 


stone only.” 





([OUCHSTON E.—In an extract from 
Nicholas Stone’s Pocket Book the fol- 
lowing occurs :—‘‘ 1616. A bargain made 
with Mr. Chambers for the use of the Rt. 
Hon: Lucy, Countess of Bedford for one 
fair and stately tomb of touchstone and 
white marble.’ Also ‘‘1619—A bargain 
made... for a tomb of alabaster and touch- 
What is or was touchstone? 
Watter EK. GawtHorp. 

96, High Road, N.2. 

[The ‘O.E. D.’ under ‘ Touchstone,’ 2 has 
“Applied to other stones of similar texture 
[i.e., to that of the quartz or jasper used 
tor testing gold] and colour, as black marble 
or basalt.” The first quotation is from the 
end of the fifteenth century, the last from 
Parker, ‘Gloss. Archit.’ “ Touch ” was also 
used as a name for ‘ black marble or some 


similar black stone used in monumental 
work.”’] 
OBERTSON, MINIATURIST. — Where 


can any of his miniatures be seen? Are 
any lists of his sitters extant? 
ENQUIRER. 

PLalbs.—Is there any symbolism involved 

in the colours and patterns of plaids? 
Or are there any legends connected with the 
choice of these? The Shepherd’s Plaid—the 
black and white check—is one I should be 
particularly glad to be informed about. Is 


it old? 
G. W. H. 
RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—Per 


bend ermine and ermines lion rampant 
or. Can any reader identify ? 
IGNORAMUS. 
EFERENCE WANTED. — Does any reader 
know the author of the following :— 
“Tous ces Anglais ont dans le caracteére , 
Je ne sais quoi de dur et d’insulaire,’ 
and who improved on it by saying “Every one 
of these islanders is an island himself”? 
Harmaropecos. 
UTHOR WANTED.—1. Who was it called 
Beilby Porteous (1731—1808) “a poor 
paltry prelate, proud of petty popularity, and 


| perpetually preaching to petticoats ’’? 


any | 
in existence of | 


an earlier date than the sixteenth century? | 
When were diamonds first brought to | 

England and used for jewellery ? 
D1IaDEM. 


HARMATOPEGOS. 


2. From whom is the following taken: “ The 
hour—the woman—vibration” or “The 
woman—the hour—vibration,”’ or something 
like such? a? 


3. Through the wood, through the wood, fol- 
low and find me, 
Seek every hollow and search every dell; 
I leave not a print of a footstep behind me, 
And those who would find me must search 
for me well. Ete. 
Joun Lecky 
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____ Replies. 


ST. BRIDE, FLEET STREET: ST. 
MAGNUS THE MARTYR. 
(clii. 441; cliii. 70.) 

ME: BINNALL gives the earliest recorded 

mention of St. Bride’s as a.p. 1222. 
Mr. W. W. Braines, Chief Librarian of the 
London County Council, has found record 
of a Court held ‘‘ apud Sanctam Brigidam 
London,’’ which takes it back to 1205-6, 
and it had then surely been in existence for 
some years. As Mr. Brinnati points out 
St. Bridget of Sweden flourished in the four- 
teenth century. 

Mr. J. Arpacu speaks of the ‘‘ doubtful 
dedication ’’ of St. Magnus, London Bridge, 
and adds that ‘‘ about a year ago the Bishop 
of London issued a declaration that St. 
Magnus, Earl of Orkney, should henceforth 
be held to be ‘the principal patron of the 
church’.’’ The Bishop must have been 
under a misapprehension. Writing to me 
June 4, 1920, the late Canon H. F. Westlake, 
a great authority on various church matters, 
enclosed the following extracts from the 
Domesday Chartulary. 

f. 98. Charter of Henry I: The Abbat & 
Church of St. Peter’s, Westminster hold these 
churches given them by the King’s father, 
viz.: The wooden Chapel of St. Margaret of 
Estchep .. . and a moiety of the stone Chapel 
of St. Magnus the Martyr, ete. [No year 
mentioned. } 

f. 98 b. Royal Precipe to Bishop of London 
& Chapter of St. Paul’s: That the Abbat & St. 
Peter’s Westm: have and hold the Church of 
St. Magnus the Martyr . .. as they held it in 
the time of the King’s father and brother and 
his own and in the times of the Bishops Hugh 
{de Orivalle] and Richard [de 
Belmeis.} 

Dated at Woodstock, no year, but headed by 
name of King Hfenry] I. 

Canon Westlake said in an accompanying 
note: ‘‘ They certainly seem to establish the 
existence of St. Magnus temp. William I.” 

There is also a supposed charter of this 
church temp. William I, confirming to West- 
minster Abbey ‘‘ the half of the stone church 
of St. Magnus near the bridge.’ 

It is therefore morally certain that the 
Scandinavian Saint, canonised in 1135 can- 
not have been the St. Magnus, Martyr, 
im whose honour the church by London 
Bridge was dedicated, and we must look to 
the Christian who suffered at Ceesarea in 
Cappadocia about a.p. 276. 

Putte Norman. 


Maurice 


| Jackson OF THE RED HOUSE, 


HACKNEY (cliii. 28).—Other relics of 
Charles Lamb than his books passed at 
Moxon’s sale of 1805. In the possession of 


_ the late R. C. Jackson, in the ‘‘ Left Back 


Room’’ at Thetford Manor, Camberwell 
Grove, were ‘‘ a black lac and gilt Japanese 
table purchased at the Moxon Sale. Lamb’s 
mahogany chair, a card-table, a tea-caddy 
and an old high-backed chair,’’ all probably 


of like original ownership. These are fully 
described in Messrs. Goddard and Smith’s 


catalogue for July 23, 1923. The material 
was characterized in The Times as “an 
extraordinary collection of things, mostly 
rubbish, and all in an indescribable condi- 
tion of filth and neglect.’’ 

The ‘‘ rubbish’ fetched £12,000 or more, 
and included was ‘‘ The Lamb Collection,” 
a body of 116 volumes. I visited my late 
friend to within a few weeks of his death, 
and I have rarely seen rooms so scrupulously 
kept, in a state of spinster-like cleanliness 
and tidiness, as those wherein he was the 
charming and punctiliously courteous host. 
Even “‘ recluse’? might, perhaps, serve to 
leave the memory of the late R. C. Jackson 
patent to misunderstanding. His collection, 
his great philanthropy, his previous eccle- 
siastical career and a versatility of tastes 
that kept him, an old man, busy from dawn 
to midnight at literary work, gardening, 
translating, attendance at the most varied 
of church meetings, and countless acts of 
urbane kindness, all left him little time for 
that general intercourse which would have 
saved him from the investigations of the 


| picturesque newspaper reporter at his death. 


He was savaged severely, but, probably has 
forgiven the deed serenely. 
J. C. WuHITEBROOK. 


(ONCERT PARTY, 1849 (cli. 441; clii. 
13).—Mr. C. Romer, who sang at the 
Lancaster Athenaeum on Jan. 31, 1849, was 
a tenor vocalist, son of .Mr Thomas Romer 
of Liverpool. His sister, Miss Ann Romer, 
had as cousin, not only Emma Romer, men- 
tioned by Mr. Sparks, but her equally well- 
known brother, Mr. Frank Romer, a com- 
poser of merit, and partner in Messrs. 
Hutchings and Romer, a firm at one time 
the possessor of the largest catalogue in the 
musical trade. 
The daughter of the marriage of William 
Brough with Miss Ann Romer was the late 


| Fanny Brough, a well-known actress of the 


not remote past. J.C. W. 
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‘HE ‘“‘ BLACK DEATH”. ORIGIN OF 

NAME (cliii. 83).—In Robert Hudson’s 
‘Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish’ 
there is a good deal about the ‘ Black 
Death.’’ I cannot answer your correspon- 
dent’s question, but at p. 38 of that book 
there is a footnote which may help. It is 
there stated that 

Geoffrey le Baker, a clerk of the abbey of 
Osney, near Oxford, whose Chronicle gives a 
vivid contemporaneous account of the ravages 
of the Black Death, says: “Of this disease, 
few of the first rank died, but of the common 
people an incalculable number, and of the 
clergy and cleric class a multitude known to 
God only.” 

Harry K. Hupson. 

Twickenham. 

There appears to be no doubt that the 
Black Death was, in fact, bubonic plague. 
Contemporary chroniclers and indeed writers 
three centuries later, seem to refer to it as 
the ‘‘plague,’’ or ‘‘ pestilence.’”? KE. R. will 
find an excellent account, giving original 
sources, in Creighton’s ‘A History of 
Epidemics in Britain,’ Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1891, vol. i., chap, iii. 

J. Pratt. 

Justus F. K. Hecker published in 1832 
a treatise entitled ‘The Black Death’ in 
which he traces the growth and progress of 
the disease, especially with reference to the 
years 1348-9 and with slight references to 
the outbreaks in 1360, 1373 and 1382. In 
a very closely detailed description he states 
that it was called the Black Death in Ger- 
many and the Northern Kingdoms of 
Europe on account of the inflammatory boils 
and tumours, and the black spots on the 
skin. As contemporary writers he names 
Kantakusenos whose son died of the plague 
in Constantinople, and Guy de Chauliae who 
at personal risk strove to conquer the disease 
in Avignon and in Germany. He also informs 
us that Boccaccio, an eye-witness in Florence, 
gives ‘‘a more lively description of the 


disease than his non-medical contem- 
poraries ’’; that records were kept at Stras- 
burg; and that Russian contemporaries also 


recorded similar symptoms. Raymond Chalin 
de Vinario is also named as an _ observer 
of the disease in 1348, 1360, 1373 and 1382, 
specifying the black spots even more particu- 
larly than his co-workers. Bubonic is 
undoubtedly the correct classification, for in 
the records ‘‘ buboes, which are the infallible 
signs of the oriental plague, are plainly 
indicated. ’’ 
traced to 


‘“mighty revolutions in the 


The cause of the disease is | 


organisny of the Earth ’’ beginning in China 
in 1333. The Treatise was published in 
Cassell’s National Library in 1888. 
Water EK. GawtHorp., 
96, High Road, N.2. 


7ING’S SHIPS BUILT AT BURSLEDON 
(cliii. 75).—In his interesting list of 
these ships CoMMANDER MRUPERT-JONES 
copies, without correction, Charnock’s 
reference to ‘‘H.’’ Parsons as the builder 
of Nelson’s flagship at the Battle of Copen- 
hagen—the Elephant (74). Also some half- 
dozen other ascriptions of ships to ‘‘ H.” 
Parsons by the same very inaccurate writer, 

It was not till 1919 that the descendants 
of the actual shipbuilder heard that a vicar 
of Bursledon had extended Charnock’s 
erroneous ‘‘ H’’ to ‘‘ Henry,’’ and that the 
‘Victoria County History of Hampshire,’ 
and Mr. H. W. Trinder in the Hampshire 
Field Club Proceedings, had copied Vicar 
C. E. Matthews‘s extension to ‘‘ Henry ”’— 
which occurred in a pamphlet and _ article 
of 1905-6. 

That there was no local foundation for 
the Henry, or even the H, was at once ad- 
mitted by the Rev. C. E. Matthews. 

With the help of his successor the Rev. 
W. Shirley, M.A., and the Admiralty 
Librarian, a memorial to the present writer's 
great-great-grandfather, George Parsons of 
Salterns, Bursledon, as the builder of the 
Elephant and ‘‘many’’ other men of 
war, was erected in Bursledon Church in 
the winter of 1919-20. 

The precise number of men of war built by 
George Parsons was 22; namely 16 at Bursle- 
don, 5 at Warsash, and 1 at Southampton. 

J. Dennam Parsons. 


ONMOUTH STREET (cliii. 83).—In 
Horwood’s Map of London 1792-9 
Monmouth Street is very plainly marked 
leading from Moor Street (east out of Greek 
Street) to the junction of High Street and 
Broad Street. So it would be part of a 


| fairly important route from Soho Square 


to High Holborn. Later the name 
was changed to Dudley Street (vide ‘ London 
Maps of middle of last century’). Where 
Shaftesbury Avenue was cut, the whole 
eastern side of Dudley Street was demolished. 
A part of the western side became a part of 
the western side of Shaftesbury Avenue. 
W. CovurTHoPE ForMAN. 


Monmouth Street, St. Giles, named it is 
thought after Carey, Earl of Monmouth, ran 
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NOTES AND 


from High Street and Broad Street to 
Grafton Street. It was noted throughout the 
eighteenth century for the sale of second- 
hand clothes, being occupied principally by 
dealers in left-off apparel, and there are 
several references to this in contemporary 
literature. The name was changed in 1845 
to Dudley Street, the west side now being 
a portion of Shaftesbury Avenue. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Morden and Lea’s ‘ Plan of the City of 
London,’ 1732, shews ‘‘ Monmouth’ Street 
on the north-west side of Seven Dials in the 
Parish of St. Giles. This district was known | 
as the Rookeries of St. Giles, and the Rev. 
T. Beame wrote a very full account of it 
in his ‘London Rookeries’ (1850). Cun- 
ningham in his ‘ Handbook’ gives an ac- 
count of Monmouth Street and its residents, 
stating that in 1845 the name was changed 
to Dudley Street. George Clinch in_ his 
‘Bloomsbury and St. Giles’ states that there 
is a good sketch of Dudley Street by Gustave 
Doré in Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘London: a 
Pilgrimage’ p. 158. In a map of London 
engraved by J. Russell in 1806 it appears 
as ‘‘Monmouth Street’’ and in the map 
attached to Timbs’ ‘ Handbook’ (1854) it 
is ‘‘ Dudley Street.’”’ In a later postal map 
Dudley Street forms the connecting link 
hetween the lower end of Regent Street and 
High Holborn, hence its importance as a 
thoroughfare. The street disappeared with 
the making of Shaftesbury Avenue its site 
being occupied by the Broad Street end of 
the Avenue, 

Water E. GawTHorp. 


AST CASE OF OPEN PENANCE IN 
ENGLAND (cliii. 82).—This cutting 
from The Times, 15 May, 1922, of one hun- 
dred years previously, records a later case 
than that of 1801: 


Sunday last the churchyard and the streets 
leading to Bethnal Green church were crowded 
by thousands of spectators to witness the 
ceremony of a young woman, named Sarah 
Green, doing penance, by order of the Sur- 
rogate of the Ecclesiastical Court, by stand- 
ing in a white sheet in the chancel of_ the 
church, for calling her sister-in-law Mrs. 
Ann Johnson, wife of Mr. William Johnson, 
of the above parish “ ”’ However, the 
ceremony of standing in the sheet was dis- | 
pensed with, to the disappointment of the} 
multitude; but the female, who was a_ very | 
fine young woman, attired in a white dress, 
repeated the following recantation in the 
vestry, in the presence of the rector, church- } 
wardens, the person calumniated, and five or 
six of her relations :—‘‘ I, Sarah Green, wife of ! 
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James Green, have uttered and spoken several 
scandalous and opprobrious words, against 
Ann Johnson, wife of Wm. Johnson, of St. 
Matthew, Bethnal Green, to the great offence 
of Almighty God, the scandal of the Christian 
religion, and the injury and reproach of my 
neighbour’s credit, by calling her ‘ * 
| do, therefore, before God and you, humbly 
confess and acknowledge such offence, and 
am heartily sorry for the same, and do ask 
her forgiveness, and promise hereafter never 
to offend her in the like manner, God assist- 
ing me.” The temale appeared very much 
affected; and after the form was gone 
through was led out of the church by the 
beadles, who conducted her safely through the 
mob, and she was conveyed home in a coach, 


WiLL1AM BRADBROOKE. 





Bletchley. 


‘HRISTIAN NAME SAIBNE (cliii. 82). 
—This is merely a clerical error for 
Sabina. Sabina, dau. of Francis and Sabina 
Peacock, married Francis Pierard, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, at Calcutta on 10 May, 
1790. For an account of him, who died 3 
June, 1841, aged 78, see ‘Westminster School 
Register’: for his wife, see Sydney C. 
Grier’s ‘ Letters of Warren Hastings to his 

Wife,’ pp. 352-3. 

¥. 


ELLIS’S OIL-PAINTING ‘ SINKING 
“* OF THE ALABAMA’ (cliii. 64).—I 
possess a lithograph of the famous sea-fight 
between Federal and Confederate, which 
carries what has hitherto been a mystic sign, 
i.€., an imprint (‘ Deerhound’) on the plate 
without any explanation whatever to denote 
why it is thus in evidence. I am most glad 
to have the explanation. 

The lithograph has for names of pub- 
lishers, Zern & Co., London, and Druck ot 
Hamburg. It shows the portraits of the 
respective captains, Captain Winslow of the 
Alabama and Captain Semmes of the 


| Kearsarge. 


The Alabama is described as ‘‘ Confederate 
War Steamer.’’ The Kearsarge as ‘‘ Federal 
Steam Sloop.” 

The name of Ellis is not distinguishable 
anywhere on the picture. Is this lithograph 
a copy of Ellis’s original ? 


Witt1am R. Power. 


R. EDMUND HALLEY (9 S. x. passim, 
clii. 389).—A packet of about seventy 
letters written by Flamstead in the years 
1673 to 1687 were discovered recently in the 
rooms of the Royal Society at Burlington 
ouse. These letters were addressed to 
‘‘Richard Towneley Esq. at Towneley in 
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Lancashire’? and as some of these had 
references to Halley it may not be amiss to 
give extracts from them. They certainly 
show that Edmond and not Edmund was 
the spelling of the Christian name as known 
to Flamstead. 

A letter addressed from London, April, 
1675, contains these remarks:—‘‘ Mr. Ed- 
mond Halley an ingenious young man from 
Oxford, sent me the tender of a friendly 
correspondence, and we have changed some 
letters.”’ 

Later in June, Flamstead writes:— ‘‘I 
have also met with a ingenious youth versed 
in calculations and almost all parts of 
mathematics, tho’ yet scarce 19 years of age, 
Mr. Edmond Halley, whose assistance I 
hope to have often, &c.”’ 

In 1680 in the preface to his ‘ The 
Doctrine of the Sphere’ Flamstead gives 
an account of its origin, ‘‘that I be not 
hereafter accused of injustice to two of my 
singular kind friends, the admirably inge- 
nious Sir Christopher Wren and _ our 
southern Tycho, Mr. Edmond Halley.” 

1 have been indebted for the above to an 
article: ‘‘ Flamstead’s Letters to Richard 
Towneley ’’ in the 1922 September Part of 
The Observatory by J. L. E. Dreyer. 

Mr. Eucene F. McPrke says that Francis 
Mewce married Elizabeth Washington 26 
May, 1615. An exceedingly valuable con- 
tribution to the Genealogists Magazine, vol. 
i. 1925, entitled ‘The History of the Wash- 
ington Family’ by Rev. H. Isham Longden 
contains this statement—‘‘ Elizabeth Wash- 
ington (aunt of the two emigrants) had 
married 16th May, 1615, at St. Mary-le- 
Strand, Middlesex, Francis Mewce of 
Holdenby.”’ 

Professor Turner ‘A Voyage in Space’ 
1915 makes the interesting statement that 
his friend Mr. Hollis when in Paris one 
day saw a picture of the supposed return 
of Halley’s comet. He bought it and al- 
lowed it to be reproduced in the book men- 
tioned. It depicts an angel calling Halley 
from his grave to see the return of the comet. 

Incidentally, Professor Turner gives 
Edmund not Edmond as Halley’s Christian 
name, 


H. Asxew. 


RREGULAR NUMERAL ADJECTIVES 

(cliii. 45, 84).—The following copy of 
an entry in the vestry book of St. Andrew’s, 
Auckland, in January, 1762, may be worth 
recording for a peculiarity it contains :— 
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_ “ Paid for all for the 24ty at the laying 


Aveust 18, 1927, 





on of the cess.’’ 
The abbreviation is used for ‘‘ the four 


and twenty.”’ 
H. Askew. 


OHANN HEVELIUS (1611-1687) (clii. 
407; cliii. 35).—-Private advices from 

Danzig, indicate that the fire which des- 
troyed the observatory, in September, 1679, 
was caused by the carelessness of a coachman 
in leaving on the floor of the stables a 
lighted candle that was overturned. 

Further particulars concerning the ex- 
periences of Hevelius are said to be given 
in the following books. 

Lengnich, C.B.—‘ Anekdoten und Nach- 
richten von Hevelius’ (1780). 

Westphal, J. H.—‘ Leben, Studien und 
Schriften des Astronomen Hevelius,’ (1820). 

‘Berichte der naturforschenden  Gesell- 
schaft zu Danzig,’ Neue Folge, xiii. Band, 
Heft 1 and 2. 

The works above named are not accessible 
to me. 

A direct, lineal descendant of Hevelius, by 
his first marriage, is living, now, in Danzig. 

The private advices from Danzig state, 
that Hevelius, by his second wife, Elizabeth 
Koopmann (? Kaufmann), had issue, as 
follows :— 

Johannes Andresas, b. 19 July, 1664; d. 
August, 1665. 

Katherine Elizabeth, b. 1666. 

Juliana Reurte, b. 1668. 

Flora Constantine, b. 1672. 

EK. B. Lucrvs. 


UTHORS WANTED (exlviii. 119).—2. The 
four lines asked for at the above refer- 
ence—* Let me feel the wind on my temples ”— 
are the last verse of a poem called ‘ The 
Wind,’ by Hugh Bolton. 
HARMATOPEGOS. 
(cliii, 83). 

The verses cited by Mr. Frep. H. Summers 
are not by “ Ali Baba,” as he suggests, but 
are from poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

1. “While the eagle of Thought rides the 
tempest in scorn” is from ‘A Rhapsody of 
Life’s Progress.’ It proceeds :— 

Let us sit on the thrones 
In a purple sublimity, 
And grind down men’s bones 
To a pale unanimity. 
2. “Do ye sit there still in slumber 
In gigantic Alpine rows? ” 


is from the third stanza of ‘The Dead Pan.’ 
Witiram Barnarp. 
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| The Library. 





The Poems English, Latin and Greek, of | 


Richard Crashaw. Edited by L. C. Martin. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. £1 1s. net.). 
is recorded of Sebastian Bach that, when 
setting himself to the task of composition, 
he would first run over another man’s work, 
and thereby bring his mind and genius into 
play. He by no means imitated the work he 
perused, nor was influenced by it: it served 
him simply as stimulus. Some similar office 


his own works seem to have performed for. 


Crashaw, only that, being his own, they were 
not cast aside when his energy had been 
aroused, but were incorporated into, if they 
did not dominate and determine, the new work 
of composition. Hence we have different ver- 
sions, sometimes widely different versions, of 
many of his best poems, and in order vw under- 
stand him it is well worth while to study 
them all. Mr. Martin largely enables us to 
dv this, for, instead of attempting a “static 
presentation ” of Crashaw’s changing text by 
“crystallizing ’’ it into a single form, he has 
printed twice those poems which had _ been 
changed so much between 1646 and 1648 (the 
dates of the two editions of ‘ Steps to the 
Temple’) as to approach nearly to being dis- 
tinct poems—or, at any rate, when read each 
in its entirety, to give, by comparison between 
them, valuabie insight into the working of 
the poet’s mind. The great example of this 
is, of course, the letter to the Countess of Den- 
bigh, and the reader who ponders the magni- 
feence and energy of the second version may 
wonder that Crashaw should have lavished 
them on the mere re-writing of an old poem, 


and that, too, of no more than occasional and | 


private scope. Why did he not, having so 
much that was labouring within him for ex- 
pression, strike out something fresh? But it 
is precisely invention from the beginning that 
is hard: and perhaps in this re-working of old 
themes we have pathetic evidence of the exact 
peint where the uncertainty and the various 
miseries of Crashaw’s existence during his last 
years touched and disabled his genius. 

Mr. Martin’s biography, prefixed to the text, 
brings out one or two interesting matters. 
He thinks Crashaw came to Cambridge as 
already a verse-writer of some repute; and 
that we should take the Preface of ‘ Steps to 
the Temple’ (1646) as indicating that he was 
employed at Little St. Mary’s in some official 
capacity. This Life is the first to include 
Crashaw’s Letter written from Leyden to 
Ferrar Collet, and the letter of recommenda- 
tion to the Pope with which Henrietta Maria. 
provided him on his going to Rome. The 
Leyden letter, the only piece of English prose 
by Crashaw’s hand known to be in existence (it 
1s given here also in facsimile) was written in 
February, 1643/4. It is full of enigmas which 
there are no present means of solving, but it 
Seems to allude to an intention of joining the 
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Reman communion, perhaps further of join- 
ing a monastic order, and by its references to 
the writer’s affairs, makes clear that Crashaw’s 
intimacy with the Ferrars was closer than had 
hitherto been supposed. Was Crashaw ever at 
Oxtord—incorporated at Oxford, as Wood had 
heard? Wood gives the date as 1641, and we 
find his statement is adopted in ‘ Alumni Can- 
tabrigienses ’; but Mr. Martin puts the return 
to England and the sojourn at Oxford after 
the stay at Leyden and during the time when 
the Court was at Oxtord, suggesting that it 
was then he met his friend Susan, Countess 
of Denbigh. 

‘The Biography is followed by admirably 
worked out sections on the ‘Text and Canon of 
the Poems and on their Chronological Order. 
The description and the estimate of the value of 
the MSS. ure particularly good to have. Mr. 
Martin prints tor the first time the dedicatory 
epistle in Crashaw’s own hand, prefixed to the 
‘Kpigrammata Sacra’ in the MS. acquired 
about five years ago by the British Museum. 
Dealing with the Bodleian MSS. Tanner 465 
and 466 our author gives us some good studies 
tending to correct or to confirm the attribu- 
tion of the doubtful poems. He attributes to 
Crashaw with some certainty the Epithala- 
mium (‘‘ Come virgin Tapers of pure waxe”’); 
the Elegy on the death of Mr. Wm. Carre and 
the verses on the death of Wm. Henshaw. 

The text of the Poems—with abundant notice 
of variants—is followed by an excellent Com- 
mentary, and that thorough study to which 
this scholarly work must stimulate any reader 
with a sense whether for poetry or for schol- 
arship in him is facilitated by an unusually 
minuce, frequent and systematic provision of 
references. 

The Life of Sir Albert Hastings Markham, By 
M. E. and F. A. Markham, (Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. net). 

TNHE best chapters in this book are those 

which tell of Markham’s work and adven- 
tures in Arctic exploration from 1872 to the 
end of 1876. As, looking back, the appliances 
and means to boot diminish, the valour, 
resource and energy of the men who dared the 
dangers and hardships of an Arctic winter 


seem in proportion augmented. Perhaps 
nothing great came of it all: a “‘ record” 
established, which has, of course, long 


since been superseded; experience gained and 
observations made, which might serve future 
expeditions; and the enterprise takes its place 
as a good, even a distinguished, member of a 
series. Nevertheless, the story of what actually 
happened—the life during that winter, the 
sledging expedition in the spring, and the pain- 
ful return of this to the ship—makes as fine 
an example as any we have of Ser endurance 
and of scientific keenness and pluck. Mark- 
ham, it will be veuisuahesed. wena his own 
account of the voyage of the Alert in ‘ The 
Great Frozen Sea.’ On his return from the 
Arctic, he went to visit his family in the 
United States, and then spent many interesting 
months on the Prairies of the Indian territory; 
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after which he again took an expedition into 
the regions of ice, this time to the Kara Sea. 
‘Thereafter we find him on the Pacific Station 
for about three years, where the collection of 
natural history specimens was one of his prin- 
cipal employmenis; then, for three years, in 
command ot the Vernon, the Naval ‘Torpedo 
establishment at Portsmouth; then, on six 
months’ leave, exploring Hudson’s Bay, and 
then for five years Commodore of the Training 
Squadron. in 1892 he was sent as Rear- 
Admiral to the Mediterranean and in _ the 
chapter dealing with this year is an account 
ot a visit to the monasteries of Meteora, 
which is well worth noting. 
year his flag was transferred from the 'Tra- 


The following | which comes from the Britwell library—the 


| 
| 


falgar (undergoing repairs) to the Camperdown, | 
and with the rest of the Mediterranean fleet, | 
under Sir George Tryon in the Victoria, he | 
left Malta for that summer cruise which was | 


to be marked by one of the great tragedies 
of the sea—and himselt destined to be main 
actor in it. The writers give a clear and 
terse account of the ramming of the Victoria 
by the Camperdown. ‘the Court Martial 
acyuitted Markham of blame for having obeyed 
an order which, on the face of it, could not 
be carried out without disaster, but had been 
taken to indicate the intention of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to execute sume other move- 
ment than the expected one. Reviewing all 


the circumstances—and here the Commander- | 


in-Chiet’s disposition and known methods 
count for something—it is difficult to see that 


| 


Markham deserved any censure, in spite of the | 
Admiralty Minute issued three months’ later | 


which reproved his belief, in face of the signal, 
that the Commander-in-Chief designed to circle 
round the Second Division. 

was clear in his own mind 
to blame, and bore the Admiralty’s censure 
with calmness; but the disaster itself, as his 
biographers say, divided his life into two, and 


Markham himself | 
that he was not | 


changed a character of unusual buoyancy to | 


one of gravity and inclined to silence, 
book is simply written, and could perhaps 


The | 


have been improved by the excision of little | 


things and remarks that may be taken for 
granted; but it succeeds in conveying an idea 
of Markham’s personality as it appeared to 
those who were most closely intimate with it, 
and it also contains several good anecdotes. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Bernarp Hatiinay’s Catalogue No. 90 con- 
tains a good proportion of highly interesting 
books among its 198 items. A first edition of 
White’s ‘Selborne’ is one of these—in a red 
morocco contemporary binding, with gilt back, 
and tooling, and gilt edges (1789: £35). 
Another is Ocland and Nevill’s 
Praelia ab anno Domini 1327... 


| He envelope the number 


* Anglorum | 
carmine sum- | 


matim perstricta ’ published in 1582, a school- | 


look, which, it appears, had to be read as a 
classic in every grammar school (£10 10s.). In 


| 


black letter Mr. Halliday has a good copy of 
Higden’s ‘ Polycronycon’ in a Russia binding 
by Lewis (1527: £52 10s.). Mary Evelut 
“Mundus muliebris, or the Ladies Dressing- 
Room unlock’d’ with its recipes and instrug 
tions is an amusing and curious item, whigh 
is here in a Bedford binding (1690: £12 10gy, 
/’o1 £60 is offered the Leipzig facsimile of the 
Gutenberg forty-two line Bible (1911-23), and 
for £30 a collection, nearly all first editions, 
in 29 volumes uniformly bound in 

mcrocco of the works of Joseph Ritson, the 
collector of songs and ballads. We may mem 
tion lastly, another black letter book of 158, 


anonymous ‘ Regimen Sanitatis Salerni’ ip 
Thomas Paynel’s English, bound by Riviere 


£65). 

At Guildford, Mr. Tuomas ‘THorpR, among 
the close on 1,700 items which he describes in 
his Catalogue No. 385, has a heraldic MS, on 
paper, of 236 numbered pages containing 4 
catalogue ‘‘ of peers and notables from the 
earliest times to 1616, with biographical notes, 
often of some length.” The arms are drawn 
in colour. ‘This is offered for £20. For £80 is 
offered a set of the publjcations of the Villon 
Society—32 volumes in all; and for £22 10s, a 
set of first editions of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘ Pen 
dennis,” ‘ Esmond,’ ‘'The Newcomes,’ and ‘ The 
Virginians,’ of which the *‘ Vanity Fair’ ig the 
first issue with the advertisement of ‘ the Great 
Hoggarty Diamond.’ Other good books area 
complete set of first editions of the Waverley 
Novels, with all the half-titles—74 volumes in 
half red morocco, £110; Elias Ashmole’s 
‘'Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum ’ 
£15) and the edition of Goldsmith’s 
Wakefield’ published in 1817 with Rowland- 
son’s illustrations, There are two good MS§— 
a Biblia Latina of the XIII century: two 
scribes: 376 leaves (£90), and a ‘ Diction 
arium ’ of the XIV century from a Paris 
scriptorium, 264 leaves written in Gothic (£100), 
Both are decorated with coloured letters 
other ornaments. 


Notices To CorRRESPONDENTS. 
When sending « letter to be forwarded to 
another contributcr, correspondents are ft 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 


, of the page of 
Q.’ to which the latter refers, 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and 
= — the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of .friends which readers may like 
to send to him, 
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